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Carpenter launches 
Enrichment series 
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ASTRONAUT SCOTT CARPENTER answers questions for TJC 
News Editor Jeanette Kress at a breakfast press conference 
before his lecture Tuesday. 


Senate plans 
Homecoming 


Tuesday TJC students had a 
rare opportunity to hear and see 
the only man to explore both in¬ 
ner and outer space. 

Astronaut and aquanaut Scott 
Carpenter spoke to an overflow 
audience of students, faculty and 
community residents in Wise 
Auditorium. 

Carpenter credited his incredi¬ 
ble success to curiosity, “God’s 
finest gift to man, ’’ and to learn¬ 
ing to conquer his fears. 

One of the seven original U.S. 
astronauts. Carpenter talked 
about future space exploration. 
He foresees a time when men will 
be transpoted in space shuttles to 
the moon for colonization and 
work much like . men are 
transported to offshore oil rigs by 
crewboats today. 

Carpenter also expressed con¬ 
cern with United States-Soviet 
relations because the cosmonauts, 
he said, have three times as many 
man/woman hours in space as 
U.S. astronauts. 

This gives the Soviets a big 
lead the physiology and science 
of space exploration. This would 
make lunar colonization a race 


between the United States and the 
Soviets. 

The race is not lost yet. 
Carpenter said, because if the 
earth were the size of an orange. 


even satellites have not ventured 
beyond the peel. 

Plenty of frontiers remain to be 
explored in all areas, he advised. 


The Student Senate has begun 
making Homecoming plans. 

Homecoming festivities will 
begin at the end of October with 
queen nominations, Senate Presi¬ 
dent Phillip Ambrose said. 

This year’s theme is “Apache- 
Golden Years” honoring classes 
of 1934, 1954 and 1974. 

Student Activities Director Em¬ 
ma Lou Prater said the 
Homecoming format is changed 
slightly this year. 

“We’re not having a parade 
this year.” she said. “Instead 
we’re suggesting a campus walk 
of Homecoming court nominees 
and their escorts. The queen 
nominees will start at Gentry 
Gym and walk around the cam¬ 
pus to Wise Plaza.” 

Prater also said permanent club 
displays will be added this year 
in the place of parade floats. 

“Last year, clubs spent a lot of 
money on floats, and then it rain¬ 
ed so they couldn’t be used at the 
game. This year, we’re trying 
something different with displays 
representing each club,’’she said. 

The Senate will award plaques 
to the best display. Each 


organization is allowed $25 for 
decorating purposes. 

Dorms and other buildings are 
also included in Homecoming 
festivities. Each is allowed $25 
for decorating and the best 
decorated will receive a plaque. 

Clubs who choose to par¬ 
ticipate in the Homecoming court 
should nominate one girl from 
their club to represent it. 
Nominees’ petitions with a $10 
fee are due Oct. 25. 

Campaigning begins Oct. 29 
and candidates will be introduc¬ 
ed at the Oct. 31 Halloween mas¬ 
querade party. 

An election later will select the 
top five candidates who will be 
announced Nov. 16 at the third 
annual Campus Capers. Capers 
judges will also pick their “Most 
Beautiful Girl” from the 
Homecoming court. 

Organizations wishing to par¬ 
ticipate in Campus Capers should 
begin practicing, said Prater. 
Tryouts are Nov. 5-9 and 
Sophomore Class President Jon 
Kimlicko said screening will be 
tougher than before. 


Age blamed for Gentry Gym roof collapse 


Monday morning the roof of 
Gentry Gymnasium collapsed. 

C.C. Baker Jr., associate vice 
president of development and col¬ 
lege relations said the collapse 
was due to the gym’s age and 
weekend weather. 

The Board of Trustees is ex¬ 
pected to decide today what to do 
about the building. On the agen¬ 
da is selection of an architectural 
and engineering firms to proceed 
with Phase I of the Campus 
Development plan, said Ken 
Dance, associate vice president of 
financial and administrative 
services. 

Phase I includes replacing the 
Gym, actually an old airplane 
hangar, with a Health and 
Physical Education Center adja¬ 
cent to Wagstaff Gym. 

Wooden beams in the Gym 
ceiling had dried out with age. 
Weight of the water from 
weekend rains combined with 
strong winds caused the collapse, 
said Baker. There was no danger 
to anyone because the building 
was unoccupied. 

Women’s physical education 
classes, Apache Belle practice 
and some continuing education 
classes were immediately affected 
by the collapse. These activities 
have been moved to Wagstaff for 
the remainder of the semester, 
said Dr. Billy Jack Doggett, 
director of health, physical educa¬ 
tion, recreation and athletics. 

The classes in Wagstaff Gym 
will have to double up, Doggett 
said.“To lessen the load at 
Wagstaff, we have acquired other 



facilities in the area such as a rac- will be presented with an estimate 
quetball club, a pool and a bowl- of the cost to rebuild the gym. 
ing alley,” he explained. “And They will then decide whether 
we have made arrangements to it will be practical to rebuild the 
use community facilities next old gym since a new physical 
semester.” — education facility is due to be 
Today the Board of Trustees built in three years, Baker said. 
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Rubble from the roof and ceiling dangles in Gentry Gym. A por¬ 
tion of the building collapsed early Sunday after weekend rains 
and wind. Classes have been moved to Wagstaff Gym and the 
Board of Trustees will decide today what to do about repairing 
the damaged building. 
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ATAC urges 
citizen input 

Three people beg for mercy as they cling to his knees. 
Minutes later he drives a knife into their chests. After 
months spent searching for this madman, he is captured, 
sentenced and imprisoned for life. After serving four 
years of his life sentence, he is released. Two months 
later he kills again. 

Though this is a mythical scenario, similar events hap¬ 
pen in American society. Such events raise the ques¬ 
tion of reinstating the death penalty. Yet legal matters 
and moral standards seem to spellbind citizens and the 
question remains unanswered. 

Recently, under the leadership of State Senator J.E. 
‘Buster’ Brown and an organization known as the 
Associated Texans Against Crime, some headway has 
been made in tightening the criminal justice system in 
Texas. ATAC is an anti-crime citizens action group that 
searches for facts and measures public opinion. In a re¬ 
cent ATAC survey, Brown says, 86.6 per cent of 605 
Texans surveyed approved mandatory prison sentences 
for specific crimes. 

ATAC holds public hearings and invites citizen par¬ 
ticipation. Although the next hearing is slated for Oct. 
17 in Amarillo, other hearings are scheduled for this 
area. 

ATAC is just one of many action groups eager to 
strengthen the justice system. Information about ATAC 
is available from ATAC, 750 N. St. Paul, Suite 500, 
Lock Box 7, Dallas 75201. 

Overall the problem of crime without due punishment 
still exists. The only way to change this is to become 
involved before it involves you. No one wants to be a 
victim. _._ _ 

Cafeteria improves 
food, service 

By Janet Tatum 
staff writer 

Changes have been made in the campus cafeteria. 

“This is the first semester TJC’s cafeteria is operating as TJC Food 
Service,” said Food Service Director Rick Hotman. “In the past 
SAGA Incorporated was a managing company for our food services 
on campus, but this year SAGA lost the bid,” said Hotman. 

“Our chief objective is not solely to gain a profit but to prepare 
tasty and nutritious meals,” said Hotman, 

“Our separation from SAGA has not reduced the quality of our 
foods,” Hotman stated. “Because I am a firm believer in quality, 
I purchase quality food and supervise the preparation.” 

“Although our operation has limited facilities, the number of 
students, faculty and staff eating in the cafeteria has increased,” Hot¬ 
man said. 

Bought individually, breakfast costs $2 in the campus cafeteria; 
lunch and dinner are $3. Special events meals and Steak Night cost 
$4.50 each. 

Meals are also available on a semester meal plan. Prices go down 
as the semester progresses, Hotman said, 

“Each week the prices on the semester meal plans are reduced. 
A pro-rated schedule for purchasing a meal ticket for the weeks left 
is available in the cafeteria, said Fran Anderson, Hotman’s assistant. 

“You can also buy a $28.50 meal ticket good for 10 meals. This 
is good for commuters who eat some meals in the cafeteria,” Ander¬ 
son said. 

“For the price we pay, we enjoy the pleasure of an appetizing, 
delicious, well-balanced meal,” said student Leah Linyard. 

Other students agree their meals are better than last year’s, but there 
is always room for improvement. 

“Compared to last year’s meals, we rate this year a definite C 
average. We need to have steak nights,” declared Tyrone Love. 

* Ginger Willard would like a sandwich bar added. 

Breakfast hours are 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. Monday through Friday. The 
hot line is open from 7 to 8 a.m. and continental style breakfast is 
from 8 to 9 a.m. 

Lunch is served from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Monday through 
Friday and dinner is served from 4:30 to 6:30 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday. 

Weekend meal hours are: breakfast from 8 to 9 a.m. and lunch from 
11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Dinner is 5 to 6 p.m. 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 


‘Town’ opens tonight 
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Lee Mayfield as George Gibbs. 

Tonight at 7:30 when the 
season’s first production, “Our 
Town” opens, the audience will 
see the result of five long weeks 
of rehearsals by actors and crews. 

“I believe we will put on one 
of the best productions of ‘Our 


Town’ ever,” said Jacksonville 
Sophomore Gary Slocum. 

Many of the cast agree with 
him. “I know it’s going to be a 
good show. The cast is superb,” 
said Tyler Sophomore Steve 
Reily. 

The cast is the key to a good 
show, explained Director 
Clarence Strickland. 

“Everybody knows what’s go¬ 
ing on and it’s looking pretty 
good,” says Sophomore Ray¬ 
mond Kester of Whitehouse. 

“You couldn’t ask for better 
people or a better cast to work 
with,” says Freshman Cindy 
Moody, also from Whitehouse. 

“Everyone ought to see ‘Our 
Town’ at least once,” said 
Strickland. “If nothing else, 
everyone can relate to the 
characters on stage,” he added. 

Rehearsals “are long and hard 
but it’s worth it,” said Moody. 

“They’re faster than high 
school rehearsals but I enjoy the 
fast pace. We have a great direc¬ 
tor who really makes you work,” 
said Tyler Freshman Kim Rich. 
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Jean Hagan as Emily Webb. 

“It’s surprising how fast you 
learn your lines when you have 
five weeks to produce a show,” 
she added. 

“We’ll all be ready for open¬ 
ing night,”' said Sophomore 
Dawn McTee of Chapel Hill. 


Tyler Junior College News 


The Tyler Junior College News, campus newspaper 
of Tyler Junior College, is published by journalism 
students weekly, except for examinations and holidays. 
Opinions expressed in the News are not necessarily 
those of the staff, advisor, or administration. The News 
accepts letters to the editor from the college communi¬ 
ty for possible publication. Letters must be signed. Adver¬ 
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News, P.O. Box 9020, Tyler, Tx. 75711; or delivered to 
Potter 204. 


Editors 
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Diane Dickerson 
Tatia Rogers 
Darrell Roberts 
Kyle Hargrove 
Chris Pope 


Asst. Editor 
Circulation 
Sports Editor 
Photo Editor 
Staff Writers 

Suzette Adams, John Basila, Rob Bingham, Rebecca 
Bockmon, Jill Clarke, Laura Ginnever, Laura Hare, Betty 
Helt, RJ Holt, Jana Kay, Angela Jones, Riley Kyle, An¬ 
nette Levels, Tommy Marsh, Chante Mazy, David 
Mercer, Garland Pack, Timothy Scott, Lisa Silianoff, 
Janet Tatum, Brett Treybig 



Weil, the first thing peopie notice when they order their very 
first Schlotzsky* sandwich is its size. Ham, salami, spiced 
luncheon meat, cheddar, mozzarella and parmesan cheeses, 
lettuce, onions, tomatoes, black olives, and our own special 
seasonings — all piled high on a lightly-browned Schlotzsky 
bun, baked fresh daily. And well, that leads us to the very next 
thing. Our sandwich is round. That's not so unusual, except... 
when was the last time you picked up an entire balanced meal 
in two hands? Now, that’s no small thing! 
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Senate to sponsor 

fall blood drive 

The annual blood drive sponsored by the 
Student Senate in conjunction with Sharon 
Temple Shrine is 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Tues¬ 
day and Wednesday. 

All students, faculty and staff are en¬ 
couraged to participate to help TJC remain 
a leading donor among area colleges, said 
Student Activities Director Emma Lou 
Prater. 

The Shriners will give awards to the 
fraternity, sorority and independent 
organization donating the most pints to the 
drive. 

Roommate Week 
games end tonight 

Student Senate’s Roommate Week 
which began Monday climaxes with finals 
tonight. 

Senate President Phillip Ambrose said 
the games took place in competing dorms. 

“The games will be held in the dorms,” 
explained Ambrose at last week’s Senate 
meeting, “and they’ll be a lot like the 
Newlywed Game.” 

To compete, roommates must meet cer¬ 
tain qualifications. 

• This must be the first semester to be 
rooming with this person 

• They must be roommates, not suite- 
mates. 

• Players were chosen by dorm 
mothers. 

• Seven pairs of roommates were 
chosen from each dorm to compete. 

• Five questions were asked each cou¬ 
ple; two in each round and one bonus. 

First round questions were worth five 
points, second 10 points and the bonus 20 
points. 

Dorms competing include: Monday, 
Claridge and Holley; Tuesday, Sledge and 
West and Wednesday, Hudnall, Vaughn 
and Lewis. 

Final competition will be after the pep 
rally at 7 p.m. tonight in the Student 
Center. 

Music tastes vary 

A music survey shows students’ musical 
tastes vary greatly. 

Favorite rock groups are: Journey, 
Chicago, Van Halen, ZZ Top, Led Zep- 
plin, Twisted Sister, The Cars and Huey 
Lewis and the News. 

Most popular soul groups include: 
Prince, O’Bryan, The Gap Band, Vanity 
and Sheila E. 

Goatropers’ favorite groups are: Hank 
Williams Junior, Alabama, Merle Haggard 
and Jimmy Buffet. 

Only one student, Stacy Weikel, would 
admit to being a lover of Mozart. 

Other students with unique taste include 
Todd Ronder, who enjoys African bongo 
drums and Laura Hare who is a Rod 
Stewart fan. 

Christy Clayton and Tina Poe, who 
couldn’t make up their minds, said they 
like all kinds of music. 

Faculty adds Flynn 

The faculty has added another sparkle- 
she is Ruth Flynn, new Apache Belle assis¬ 
tant director and choreographer. 

Flynn is no newcomer to dance instruc¬ 
ting. She taught Kilgore Rangerettes before 
coming to TJC last summer. 

“I love TJC and the faculty is so nice,” 
said Flynn. 

A graduate of Arp High School, Flynn 
taught at Kilgore for nine years. She left 
Kilgore College because her husband 
worked in Tyler and transportation from 
Kilgore to Tyler was becoming difficult. 

“The Belles are more aggressive,” said 


Flynn, but otherwise no major changes are 
planned for the group. 

Flynn’s duties are to make sure the girls 
are dressed properly before performances, 
to develop routines and to handle details 
related to their performances. Jack Smith, 
director of Band and Belles, oversees her 
work. 

Flynn says she is quite pleased with the 
girls’ cooperation this year since the 
routines are a bit harder. “They are more 
of a solid dance group than before.” 

Nursing students 
aid senior citizens 

Vocational nursing students furnished 
assistance to many of the approximately 
1700 senior citizens who attended the East 
Texas Fair. 

Nursing students served refreshments 
and spent time with the elderly during their 
outing, said Vocational Nursing Coor¬ 
dinator Dee Miller. 

The TJC Band and Apache Belles enter¬ 
tained the senior citizens, many of whom 
came to the fair by vans and in car pools. 

The students not only learn from this ex¬ 
perience, said Miller, but enjoy themselves 
as they learn about working with the 
elderly. 

Students, instructor 
help in foods school 

Two TJC home economics students and 
their instructor were chosen to assist with 
the recent Southern Living Cooking 
School. 

Sophomores Teresa Hammond and 
Kristi Kissire, both home economics ma¬ 
jors, and Instructor Rebecca Bibby assisted 
in demonstrations during two Brookshire 
sponsored cooking schools at the Oil 
Palace. 

The demonstrations included cooking 
tips, recipe samples and domestic cooking 
traditions. 

Colleges to send 
reps for Morning 

Students interested in continuing their 
education after TJC will have a chance to 
find out about 43 different senior colleges 
from 9:30 a.m. until 11:45 a.m. Nov. 12 
in the Student Center. 

Admissions Dean Kenneth Lewis en¬ 
courages all sophomores who will graduate 
and intend to go to a senior institution to 
attend College Morning. 

Schools scheduled to appear are: Baylor 
University, East Texas State University, 
Lamar University, North Texas State 
University, Sam Houston State Universi¬ 
ty, Southern Methodist University, 
Southwest Texas State University, Stephen 
F. Austin State University, Texas A&M 
University, Texas Christian University, 
Texas Tech University, University of 
Texas at Austin, University of Texas at 
Arlington, University of Texas at Tyler, 
University of Houston and Grambling 
State University. 

Also to appear are: Abilene Christian 
University, Dallas Baptist College, East 
Texas Baptist College, Houston Baptist 
University, Howard Payne University, Jar¬ 
vis Christian College, St. Mary’s Univer¬ 
sity, Texas Lutheran College, Texas 
Wesleyan College and Wayland Baptist 
University. 

Others include: Austin College, 
Midwestern State University, Prairie View 
A&M University, Southwestern Universi¬ 
ty, Tarleton State University, Texas A&M 
University at Galveston, Texas College, 
Texas Women’s University and Texas 
Southern University. 

Others are: Hardin-Simmons Universi¬ 
ty, University of Dallas, University of 
Mary Hardin-Baylor, University of Texas 


Health Center at Dallas, University of 
Texas at Dallas, University of Texas 
Medical Branch at Galveston, Wiley Col¬ 
lege and Huston-Tillotson College. 

HCJC revises name 

TJC’s rival to the west, Henderson 
County Junior College, has a new name 
though it won’t use it until 1986. 

The change was made basically because 
the college tax district now covers an area 
larger than Henderson County. 

As of Sept. 1, 1986, HCJC will become 
Trinity Valley Community College. HCJC 
officials say the 37-year-old college simply 
outgrew its name. 

UTT plans skills test 
workshop Saturday 

A workshop for those preparing to take 
the Pre-Professional Skills Test will begin 
Saturday and continue through the follow¬ 
ing two Saturdays. 

The fee for the entire workshop at the 
University of Texas at Tyler is $115. The 
fee for only morning or afternoon classes 
is $70. 

“Students should pre-register to assure 
their places in the class,” said Dr. Robert 
Nava, assistant professor of education at 
the University of Texas at Tyler. 

Anyone going into the field of education 
must take the PPST before the junior year, 
said Humanities Division Director Mary 
Waldrop. 

“The Texas Education Agency requires 
this test to insure the competency of each 
teacher,” said Waldrop. 

The workshop will analyze each area of 
the PPST—mathematics, reading composi¬ 
tion and essay writing. Important test¬ 
taking strategies and time-saving techni¬ 
ques will also be discussed, Nava said. 

The workshop will be held in Room 127 
of the Administration Building on the UT 
Tyler campus. 

Classes are from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., with 
a one hour break for lunch. Morning ses¬ 
sions will cover mathematics and afternoon 
classes reading and writing. 

To register for the PSST workshop, see 
a TJC counselor or mail a $50 deposit, 
along with name, address and phone 
number to: Office of Continuing Educa¬ 
tion, University of Texas at Tyler, 3900 
University Blvd., Tyler, Tx. 75703. 

The balance of the registration fee will 
be collected between 8:30 a.m. and 9 a.m. 
Saturday. Checks should be made payable 
to UT Tyler Continuing Education. 

Women move In, 
men move out 

Hudnall Hall is open to women this 
semester. The dorm, which opened in 
1982, formerly housed all men athletes 
plus some other male students. 

Dr. Edwin Fowler, associate vice presi¬ 
dent and dean of student affairs, recom¬ 
mended to the administration that Hudnall 
be changed to a women’s dorm. He met 
with the coaches and they all agreed to the 
change. 

The dorm houses 98 residents. 

Non-athlete residents moved to Lewis 
Hall. They were allowed to choose thier 
own rooms and showed no disagreement 
about moving to Lewis Hall. 

“The men are more destructive to the 
facilities than women are,” said Fowler. 
“The dorm is better constructed for 
women.” 

The athletes who lived in Hudnall last 
semester are now in Holley Hall. Fowler 
said, “This makes for more universal 
feelings.” 

Some changes were made in Hudnall 
Hall for this semester. The doors now have 
alarm systems. This controls entry and exit 
from the back doors. 


The architecture is not good for a dorm, 
said Fowler, because the upper and lower 
halls have a door on each end. 

Hudnall had a concession area upstairs 
which has been converted to a kitchen. The 
kitchen has a microwave, stove and 
refrigerator. 

One pay phone has been put upstairs and 
blinds were installed in the lounge. 

Zoo offers free fun 

Got a pretty day and no cash? Grab a 
picnic lunch, a special friend and spend a 
delightful afternoon at Caldwell Zoo. 

But hurry. The Zoo closes Oct. 31 for 
the winter and reopens in April. Zoo hours 
are 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission is free. 

The Zoo is funded entirely by Caldwell 
Schools, Inc. It is the result of the late 
D.K. Caldwell’s love of children. His 
widow, Lottie Caldwell, has carried on his 
dream. 

The Zoo started in the backyard of the 
Caldwell’s playschool and was later mov¬ 
ed to its present location, 2203 Martin 
Luther King Blvd. 

Over the last few years, the Zoo has both 
enlarged and improved. The latest addi¬ 
tions include: elephant and giraffe houses, 
monkey island, a native Texas area and the 
aquatic house which has just opened this 
year. An African area is planned for next 
year. 

The 30-acre Zoo has more than 800 
specimens of mammals, birds, reptiles, 
fish, amphibians and insects. Many are in 
their natural habitat. 

Seminar to explain 

A seminar on financial aid and scholar¬ 
ships will be at 10 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 
Tuesday in Jean Browne Theatre of the 
Watson and Emma Wise Cultural Arts 
Center. 

The seminar lasts 50 minutes and 
students may attend either session. 

Robert Clemmons, student financial aid 
director, will explain the kinds of aid and 
scholarships available and how to aply for 
them. 

Three other seminars are planned at the 
same place. 

“Substance Abuse: Issues for the 80’s,” 
a panel discussion, is Tuesday, Oct. 30 
from 10 a.m. to noon. Rick Boardman will 
lead this program. He is the director of the 
substance abuse program for Mental 
Health and Mental Retardation of East 
Texas. 

Another seminar, Tuesday, Nov. 6, will 
cover “Interest and Aptitude Testing” and 
be led by Counselor Reggie Brazzle. 

The last seminar, Tuesday, Nov. 13, is 
titled “Reaching Your Potential.” Speaker 
for this is Counselor Mary Peddy. 

Rivera to lecture 

Author Julius Rivera, professor at the 
University of Texas at El Paso, will lec¬ 
ture Oct. 18 on “Social History and 
Modernization in Central America.” 

The lecture, fourth in a series on Cen¬ 
tral and South America, begins at 7:30 
p.m. in the fellowship hall of First 
Presbyterian Church, 230 West Rusk. 

Robert Dean, former ambassador to 
Peru, will lecture Nov. 1 on “Revolution 
in Nicaragua and El Salvador. Dean is with 
the International Management School at 
the University of Texas in Dallas. 

Anthropologist-author Philip Russell 
will lecture Nov. 8 on “Religion in Cen¬ 
tral America: The Church in El Salvador.” 
Russell is on the board of Central 
American Resources Center. 

Lecture sponsors are: Foreign Affairs 
Forum, South Tyler Rotary Club^ 
American Association of University 
Women, ZONTA, Tyler Public Library, 
Tyler Junior College, the University of 
Texas at Tyler and Texas Committee for 
the Humanities. 
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Landry finds success despite handicap 


... learns to ‘take life one day at a time. Nobody knows what future holds’ 


By John Basila 
staff writer 


One can tell by talking to Shane Landry 
that his outlook on life is, at least, inspir¬ 
ing. Landry, 22 years old, is in his second 
year at TJC. Landry is special because he 
has overcome a serious handicap to the 
point where he can do almost everything 
he did when he was younger. 

Before coming to Tyler, Landry, an 
agriculture economics major, lived with 
his parents and sister in Wichita Falls. He 
attended Ryder High School where he 
played free safety on the football team. 
After a late summer of training, the Ryder 
team had a pre-season scrimmage game 
with Vernon High School on the Friday 
before school started for what was to be 
Landry's senior year. 

During the game, Landry tackled a Ver¬ 
non ball carrier, but unfortunately ended 
up beneath him. Before they could realize 
it, Landry's teammates piled on top of the 
carrier-Landry still on the bottom. This 
tragic turn of events culminated in a broken 
neck for Landry. 

During his senior year, he spent seven 
months at Tirr Hospital in Houston 
undergoing therapy. Now, Landry travels 
once a year to Craig Hospital in Denver. 


"It takes me a little while...," 
but he gets it done. 


One marvels at how well adjusted Shane 
is after having been in a wheelchair for five 


years. In fact, he says he can do just about 
everything he used to do. “It takes me a 
little while...,'' he said, but he gets it done. 


Most heartening 
...is the cooperation 
...from faculty and 
administration. 


Landry's favorite hobby is fishing. He 
generally fishes at Lake Tyler, home of the 
30 pound bass. 

He also enjoys music; his favorite musi¬ 
cian is Willie Nelson, with George Strait 
running a close second. Landry is also 
talented in music. While in Wichita Falls 
he sang with a country and western band 
at rodeos and parties. 

The TJC campus, Landry says, “is bet¬ 
ter adjusted than any other place I’ve 
been,” in terms of access to the handicap¬ 
ped. The administration has, “helped a lot 
by putting in the ramp,” he said, between 
Jenkins and Totter halls. 

Most heartening of all is the cooperation 
Landry receives from faculty and ad¬ 
ministration. Since Potter Hall and 
Genecov Building do not have elevators, 
classes have been moved to the first floors 
to accommodate him. Landry’s 
Agriculture Instructor Larry Pilgrim has 
helped him with numerous projects and 
labs, besides helping him with his notes. 
“I’d be so lost without him,” Landry said. 

Landry’s philosophy of life is simple: “I 
take life one day at a time. Nobody knows 
what the future holds.” Shane’s plans are 
to attend Texas A&M University where he 
hopes to become a good Aggie. 
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AG ECONOMICS MAJOR SHANE LANDRY says he can do just about 
everything, although “It takes me a little while..." 


McGeehee’s bees 
bring her fun , profit 

By Betty Helt 
staff writer 

Wanted: Males to eat and mate! The only requirement is you 
must be a drone—a male bee. 

That is just one of the interesting facts you learn as a beekeeper,” 
says English Instructor Loretta McGeehee. 

McGeehee has been raising bees for both fun and profit for more 
than five years. She and her husband ordered their first bees from 
a Montgomery Ward’s catalog, but she recommends getting them 
from a beekeeper-more bees for your money. 

McGeehee first became interested in bees when she was a small 
child. She recalls watching her grandmother collect honey and be¬ 
ing given the honeycomb to eat. 

Today McGeehee has 27 colonies, each with a capacity of 
100,000 bees, although she estimates the colonies are not full. Each 
hive has one queen that mates with drones. Female bees are workers 
that produce honey. 

McGeehee robs her bees of their honey about once a year. She 
uses a smoker to produce smoke-the bees think there is a fire and 
fill-up on honey in case they have to travel. A full bee cannot bend 
to sting and they are more content if they are full. McGeehee col¬ 
lected 54 gallons of honey last year. 

“I occasionally get a bee in my bonnet,” said McGeehee. The 
most she’s been stung at one time was when she discovered her 
bees do not like nylon hose. They stung her ankles 11 times. She 
keeps protective clothing nearby and wears it occasionally. 

Her bees are like pets—at least McGeehee takes a strong interest 
in them. Despite her feeling for the bees, she has not gotten around 
to naming them. “Not quite!” she says with a laugh. 

The McGeehees have more than 50 acres near Noonday where 
they raise their bees. She has found it to be both an interesting 
and rewarding hobby and recommends it highly. 


Gott moves, speaks quickly 


By Timothy Scott 
staff writer 

Michael Gott moves quickly and with a purpose; 
he speaks the same way. 

By profession he is an evangelist. Not the clich- 
ed tent-revivalist immortalized in “Elmer Gantry,” 
though he has undoubtedly seen a few of those in 
his life. Gott is an intelligent, polished, opinionated 
and well-educated man. 

Gott has carried his evangelical message a long 
way from his Livingston roots. He has been to 
Africa, to both Eastern and Western Europe, in¬ 
cluding eight trips to Russia and in the next 18 
months he hopes to visit China. 

Gott believes the totalitarian oppression of Soviet 
block countries produces two types of Christians. 

“There are those who are not really committed 
and drop out,” he said. “And on the other hand 
nothing makes Christianity grow stronger than 
persecution. So the dedicated Christians over there 
have a greater depth of purity and commitment than 
most of the Christians in this country where it’s so 
easy to be a Christian.” 

While in Russia Gott says he was constantly be¬ 
ing watched. “There were people following us all 
the time to see just what we were doing.” 

What Gott was doing was speaking to small 
groups of dedicated people which are the core of 
Russian Christianity. These are activities which, he 
said, made the Soviet government “uncomfor¬ 
table.” Consequently he was told to cut short one 
of his trips there. 

Making some people uncomfortable is inevitable 
for anyone who has and states opinions. Gott has 
opinions and will state them if asked. 

About the increasing proliferation of evangelists 
on television or in “the electronic church” he said, 
“A lot of people are involved in it for the wrong 
reasons-like ego and money.” 

Gott also has an opinion on the growing influence 
of organized religion in America. 


“Unless there are safeguards, there is a danger 
we could cross the line separating church and state. 
I don’t think that line has been crossed yet.” 

“But there is a bigger danger of our government 
moving toward secular humanism. Freedom of 
religion does not mean freedom from religion.” 

Gott, who has degrees from Baylor University 
and Southwestern Theological Seminary and attend¬ 
ed University of Edinburgh in Scotland, has made 
almost 2,000 speaking appearances over the last two 
years, many on college campuses. 

He was recently on the TJC campus for a series 
of three lectures sponsored by the Baptist Student 
Union. The last of these was a noon luncheon on 
a damp, gray Wednesday. 

The setting is the basement of the BSU. The meal 
is a simple one-sloppy joes, tea and chocolate chip 
cookies—served cafeteria style. 

The audience is a group of TJC students, more 
females than males. White and black. Not one of 
the 100 seats is empty. 

Gott is a short man in his late thirties. He wears 
a gray suit. As he speaks, he gestures and points 
his finger emphatically. He does not stand still; he 
rocks back and forth. It is as if he has too much 
energy to remain inert for even a moment. His voice 
is sincere. He tells the audiences he knows they are 
searching and asking questions, and they listen. 

Whether they are there for the free food or to 
escape the unexpected cool of the day, they are 
there, and they listen attentively. The only sound 
other than Gott’s voice is a surreal hum of the 
overhead fans. “The answer” to their questions and 
any other question “is Jesus,” said Gott. 

Before Gott begins he promises to speak 15 
minutes. Fifteen minutes later he is finished. 

Afterwards Gott does not linger. He has other 
places to take his message of salvation. He is a man 
captioned well by Robert Frost: 

“He has promises to keep, and miles to go before 
he sleeps.” 
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'Birdie’ calls teaching career 'rewarding’ 


By Chante’ Mazy 
staff writer 

Starting the year off with a ren¬ 
dition of the old 
vaudeville song “Hello,” jump¬ 
ing onto the desk top and 
imitating the dialect of a typical 
good ol’ boy Texan are 
all antics one could witness on 
any given day in Lawrence 
Birdsong’s classroom. 

After 27 years of teaching here, 
“Birdie,” as he is affectionately 
called by students, has become 
not only a favorite teacher of 
many, but possibly a living 
legend. 

“I didn’t plan to teach, but find 
it very rewarding,” Birdsong 
said. “It is very satisfying to try 
to impart knowledge and see so¬ 
meone else get the same enjoy¬ 
ment from succeeding in some 
task.” 

Through his many years at 
TJC, Birdsong has seen the Col¬ 
lege and its students change 
drastically. 

“We’ve gone through the post 
war GI bill and the long hair 
period,” Birdsong said. “Our 
students have always been above 
average. They’ve been around 
more.” 

After teaching a term in a 
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LAWRENCE BIRDSONG , after 27 years in TJC classrooms , 
continues to find teaching rewarding. 


junior high school, Birdsong 
was asked by a former TJC presi¬ 
dent, the late Dr. H.E. Jenkins, 
to teach here. 

Birdie is teaching radio¬ 
television and voice diction 
phonetics this semester and will 
teach introduction to public 
speaking and business and profes¬ 
sional speaking during the 
spring semester. 

“I think that I have something 
for anyone,” Birdsong said. 
“Every trained speaker could use 
some improvement.” 

He has worked with all profes¬ 
sions of people, such as 
“preachers, lawyers and teachers 
to improve their speaking 
skill,” Birdie says. 

“This (voice diction) is a bread 
and butter course. It is 
used every day and is extremely 
practical,” Birdsong said. 

People who want raises and 
think their speech is holding 
them back take voice diction, he 
said. 

‘ ‘It’s a part of their grooming, ’ ’ 
Birdsong said. 

The radio-TV class helps 
students in special interests 
such as high pressure salesman¬ 
ship, field announcing and 
broadcasting with an emphasis on 
voice. 


City kids adjust to Tyler 

Many big city students from Texas are attending TJC this fall. 
Some of those accustomed to slow-paced life in a small town cannot 
imagine why someone would leave the excitement and glamour 
of big city life to come to a small city like Tyler. 

Houston Sophomore Polly Parker who had attended a 
private high school said she wanted to enter a small college 
before advancing to a major university. The transition 
from a big city to a small one was a difficult adjustment. 

“Now I like Tyler better than Houston,” said Parker. 

Freshman Jeff Land from Dallas has a different outlook. 
The main reason Land chose TJC was to acquire basics. Dallas 
has a lot more activity to offer than Tyler, he says. The one thing 
Land misses most is not being able to compete on a swim 
team, but he believes with time, he will be able to 
adapt to life in a small city. 

Sigma Phi Epsilon President Jeff Johnson says he left Austin 
so he could get serious about his school work. “The party 
hours were the biggest transition,” says Johnson. “There 
are no concerts here and eveything closes at midnight.” 

Johnson says he is pleased with TJC because he is able to 
accomplish a lot more here than he could have in Austin. 

Even though Tyler does not compare to Houston, Dallas or 
Austin in size, TJC has a lot to offer academically as 
there students indicate. 
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The voice diction class reads 
literature aloud, makes 
tapes and studies phonetics, but 
basically the class is very 
casual. 

Birdsong’s objective in voice 
diction is to make the student 
so self conscious that he no longer 
takes speaking for granted 
and will notice what is detracting 
from his communiation. 

Birdsong said one can never 
take anything for granted. 
Communicating has to be thought 
out and planned, but must 
appear natural and never planned. 

“Art is never natural, it only 
seems to be,” Birdsong said. 
“It is the result of hard work and 
knowing your craft.” 

As an example of this, Birdies 
said, the technique must be 
concealed, just as the brush stroke 
in a good painting is 
unseen. 

Two months away from 65, 
Birdsong would like to teach as 
long as he is physically able. 

“I’d rather do it than anything 
else,” Birdie said. 

Mandatory retirement at TJC is 
70, but when Birdie 
first began teaching, retirement 
age was 65, so perhaps more 
changes will occur before that 
day comes for him. 


Teacher appeal varies widely, 
students cite choices in survey 


By Rebecca Bockmon 
staff writer 

Everyone has a different idea of what makes a 
great teacher. 

To some, a perfect instructor is one who will let 
them get by with anything; to others,' an ideal 
teacher is one who makes them laugh. But to most 
TJC students, a great teacher is one who makes lear¬ 
ning an enjoyable experience. 

“Dr. Peter Jones is my favorite teacher,” says 
Freshman Communications Major R.J. Holt. Jones 
teaches Holt’s history class. 

“He has a great personality and is easy to listen 
to. He can answer any question put to him— about 
any little detail!” 

Freshman Tammy Braden, a home economics 
major, likes Home Economics Instructor Rebecca 
Bibby best. “Mrs. Bibby knows and takes an in¬ 
terest in each student as an individual,” Braden said. 

She prefers Bibby because ‘she is a likeable per¬ 
son and a good teacher.’ 


Home Ec Instructor Bibby ‘knows and 
takes interest in each student as an 
individual’ 

“I like my biology teacher, Tom Simmons,” says 
Freshman Brandy Higgins. “Mr. Simmons knows 
what he’s talking about and throws in bits of extra, 
but interesting, information that you don’t find in 
the book.” 

Higgins plans to major in history but her biology 
instructor has enhanced her interest in that subject. 

“He makes listening worthwhile and is very fun¬ 
ny,” Higgins smiles. She admits, however, that 
Simmons is not an easy teacher. “Sometimes it is 
difficult but he is a good teacher,” she said. 

History Major Robin Ruth likes History Instruc¬ 
tor Anne Rye. “I like her because she really gets 
her point across and has a good personality,” Ruth 
said. 

History has always been Ruth’s favorite subject 
but Rye makes it even better, she said. 

One student couldn’t choose just one teacher out 
of a whole line of **good ones.” Freshman Janae 
Holland likes both Math Instructor Robert Jones and 


‘Both teachers are good and friendly- 
they really make learning fun. ’ 

Psychology Instructor Joy Watson. 

“They are both really good teachers with really 
good personalities,” says Holland. 

Holland isn’t too fond of math in general, but, 
she said, “a good teacher can make all the 
difference.” 

“I really enjoy both my psychology class and 
teacher. We are studying life and problems in our 
society,” Holland said. “Both teachers are good 
and friendly—they really make learning fun.” 

Freshman Donna Henry, a computer science ma¬ 
jor, says her favorite instructor is Elizabeth Lee, 
who teaches Henry’s math class. 

“She takes time to explain what she is talking 
about when you don’t understand. I also like her 
personality—she’s a good teacher,’’Henry added. 

'She takes time to explain what she is 
talking about when you don’t 
understand .' 

Sophomore Manuel Sampson chose his English 
instructor of last year. “Mrs. Sarah Harrison has 
a nice personality-she knows what and how to teach 
to make a subject interesting.” 

Sampson normally enjoys English, he says, 
because it is a “learnable subject.” He says he 
thinks Harrison is very intelligent. 

“I like Mrs. Linda Watkins, my sociology 
teacher,” said Freshman Ronette Smart. “She is 
very sensitive, a neat person and, in my opinion, 
a very good teacher.” 

A good teacher can make a difference. Even 
Adolph Hitler had a good teacher he admired, ac¬ 
cording to his biographers. 

Hitler’s history teacher did not treat his class in 
a standard way. He transported them, through his 
lessons, to places of action. 

Hitler vividly recalled the details of his studies 
with this man because the teacher had charisma and, 
most important of all, personality. 

The perfect teacher has to have it. Personality 
makes all the difference when dealing with people. 
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‘All of Me’ dishes up creative recipe all should try 



By Jeanette Kress 
Editor 

Throw a disenchanted lawyer 
into the life of a wealthy invalid, 
add a mixed-up guru who flushes 
the toilet every time the phone 
rings, blend them with a desire 
for immortality and the result is 
the latest comedy smash, “All of 
Me.” 

Steve Martin portrays Roger 
Cobb, a lowly attorney who, to 
straighten out his life, vows to 
marry the boss’s daughter, quit 
having fun and stop listening to 
cheap jazz. 

Meanwhile, Lily Tomlin as Ed- 
wina Cutwater attempts to 
straighten out her death. She hires 
a guru to transpose her soul into 
another woman’s body. 

Edwina wills all of her fortune 
to this pretty young girl named 
Terry, knowing she will soon 
return from death to enjoy her ex¬ 
quisite life as a healthy woman. 

But as Murphy’s Law will have 
it, when anything can go wrong, 
it will. In this case, it certainly 
does. 


Universal City Studios photo 

STEVE MARTIN as Roger Cobb fights with his 
angry finger which Edwina now possesses. 

Through a clumsy accident, the 
body into which Edwina is 
transposed is Roger’s, not 
Terry’s. From then on, the 
laughter never ends. 


Universal City Studios photo 
LILY TOMLIN as Edwina Cutwater schemes to 
free her spirit from her dying body. 

impossible. They must re-train 
themselves to walk, talk, sleep, 
eat and do the other essentials of 
life. 

Although Roger can only see 


Togetherness brings in a whole 
new hysterical meaning. While 
Roger controls one side of his 
body, Edwina controls the other. 
The easiest things in life become 


Edwina’s image in a mirror, she 
knows every thought he thinks, 
even before he thinks it. The con¬ 
dition is vice-versa, of course. 
Even though such mind conver¬ 
sations are at first a burden, as the 
story progresses they come in 
handy. 

As Roger searches for the guru 
to reverse his condition, he runs 
into more than he is bargaining 
for. Terry, young, beautiful and 
now filthy rich, has no intentions 
of giving up her own body as 
once planned. 

The story becomes dramatic, 
mysterious and even touching. 
Edwina and Roger learn so much 
about each other they, without 
realizing it, fall in love. Since 
love conquers all, the story has a 
magical ending. 

4 ‘All of Me’ ’ takes the audience 
into the world of make-believe 
and vivid comedy, brings them 
back into reality a little more 
aware of their own existence and 
finally lingers in their memories 
with echoes of laughter. 

The movie is a creative recipe 
everyone should try at least once. 


‘Twelfth Night ’ surprises reluctant reporter 


By Jeanette Kress 
Editor 

“Just think of all the culture you’ll get,” the reporter 
said to herself as she entered Caldwell Auditorium. 
“I’d rather study ancient basket weaving,” her cons¬ 
cience whispered. 

Me, a naive unpolished Saturday morning Super 
Friends fan attending Shakespeare? Mom would never 
believe this. Reassuring herself that she could leave 
at intermission, she took a seat. 

Quickly the lights dimmed and the Texas 
Shakespeare Theater began “Twelfth Night.” 

Through the first few acts she tried to adjust her ears 
to the “twas not’s” and “shall be’s.” Once she was 
able at least to understand what everyone was saying, 
she became intrigued with what they were doing. 

Soon the cast became familiar and the story quickly 
developed. 

The curtain opens with a handsome gentleman named 
Orsino, the Duke of Illyria, singing a love sonnet about 
a Countess named Olivia. This beautiful countess, 
however, wants nothing to do with the Duke. 


Meanwhile a pretty lady named Viola, who is deep¬ 
ly in love with the Duke, plans to dress as a man and 
become the Duke’s messenger so she may be in his 
company. 

Her plans work and she is received under the name 
Zophar. 

Zophar’s (Viola) first important assignment is to 
bring the Duke’s tidings of love to Countess Olivia. 
As she does so, her plan backfires when the Countess 
falls in love with her. 

Viola finds herself in a most awkward position. She 
must avoid the passion she feels for the Duke while 
running from the passion the Countess feels for her. 

During this confusion the play is enlivened by the 
gay knight Sir Andrew Aguecheek, who prances 
around the stage twirling a quaint little handkerchief. 
He is brightly dressed in baby blue and sunshine 
yellow, and wears big blue bows on his high-heeled 
boots. The character as well as his costume brings 
shouts of laughter from the spectators. 

A subplot is now developing. The Countess’ 
gentlewoman conspires with her drunken uncle. Sir 


Toby Belch, who does indeed belch at the strangest 
times, to get rid of Olivia’s stiff and prudent steward 
Malvolio. With the help of the illustrious Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek the scheme nearly works. 

Meanwhile as Viola deals with her problem, her long 
lost identical twin brother, Sebastian, appears on the 
scene. 

Countess Olivia mistakes him for the Zophar she has 
fallen in love with. She makes a pass at him and much 
to her surprise, he accepts. 

Soon after, the conflicts unravel and peace and order 
are restored. Orsion and Viola find happiness in each 
other’s arms, as do Sebastian and Countess Olivia. 

Even Sir Andrew Aguecheek ceases to flutter his 
hanky, at least for the moment. 

As the curtain closes the reporter join the others in 
a standing ovation, knowing she will be first in line 
next time the Texas Shakespeare Theater comes to 
town. 

She walks to her car in amazement. The naive, un¬ 
polished Saturday morning Super Friends fan enjoyed 
Shakespeare? She can’t wait to tell her mom. 


KTYL AM fills program gap 
with ‘oldies’ rock tunes 
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597-6241 


By David Mercer 
staff writer 

KYTL AM radio no longer 
plays music from the Big Band 
era, but programs “oldies” rock 
music. 

The programming change came 
almost a year ago because, “the 
1940s music format just wasn’t 
successful,” said Program Direc¬ 
tor Brian Maloney. “There is a 
need for a rock station in 
Tyler...no one else is doing it 
right now,” Maloney said. 

Maloney, though he shuns the 
program director title, works as 
disc jockey for both KTYL FM 
and AM stations as do many DJs. 

This brings to mind pictures of 
disc jockeys wildly running from 
studio to studio or spending many 
long hours on the air working 
double shifts. 

Such is not the case. KTYL 
AM is an automated station which 


means nothing is broadcast live. 
To the right of the station lobby 
sits a large machine with several 
tape reels on its face. This 
machine literally is the radio 
station. 

The only thing that has to be 
done to keep the station on the air 
is to program the tape machine 
and change the reels occasional¬ 
ly. Disc jockeys pre-record all 
their lines for their air time and 
tapes are run at the proper time. 

The only time KTYL AM is 
not pre-recorded is from 6 to 10 
a.m. weekdays when both FM 
and AM stationssimulcast a mor-^. 
ning show. 

This method of broadcasting is 
much more efficient, says 
Maloney, and keeps the station 
within a budget since automation 
cuts down on the number of disc 
jockeys needed. Automation also 
creates a situation where all sta¬ 


tion employees get a chance to 
work for both AM and FM sides. 

Exactly what can be heard, 
Maloney said, varies greatly. 
They play rock music from the 
1950s, 1960s and 1970s, including 
music from the Beatles, Rolling 
Stones and Buddy Holley. 

Due to this format and the fact 
that no other station in Tyler 
plays this kind of music, KTYL 
is gaining in popularity among 
both listeners and advertisers, 
said Maloney. Lack of advertis¬ 
ing was one of the main problems 
with the old format. 

Other reasons for growing 
popularity are a recent publicity 
campaign and wide distribution of 
bumper stickers. 

Most listeners are between 20 
and 50 years old, Maloney said, 
but the AM side probably does 
not draw listeners away from 
KTYL FM. 


Now serving lunch daily 11-2 
Bring your friends and family in for 

Happy Hour 

2 for 1 cups of Colombo® 
Frozen Yogurt 

Mon.-Fri. 6-7 p.m. 

• tastes like ice cream 

• 40% less calories than ice cream 

• completely all natural. 

• take home sizes available 

“One little taste is all it takes!” 
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McGinty makes difference in players’ lives 

‘We want to see...intense desire to be winners...on through life 


By Kyle Hargrove 
Sports Editor 

He takes on many 
characteristics of the average 
football coach: likes to win, hates 
to lose, easily excitable when 
things are going well, a bit touchy 
when they aren’t, loves good 
football, hates penalties, etc. etc. 
etc. 

And since Charlie McGinty 
stepped onto the TJC campus in 
1950 as a football player, destiny 
seems to have played a hand in 
molding him a winning tradition, 
both at TJC and in McGinty’s 
personal life. 

Since he returned to TJC in 
1978 as head football coach, he 
has accumulated 33 wins against 
25 losses and three ties. 

The Apaches haven’t won 
every conference championship 
under McGinty (two crowns and 
two bowl game appearances) but 
if a football player has come 
through this college in the past six 
years and not left a better person 
for it, he simply wasn’t trying. 

McGinty’s philosophy includes 
winning, of course, but at the 
same time he sees other attributes 
to be gained through football, and 
applied to life long after football 
days are over. 


“I’ve tried to instill a lot of 
things in the kids that have played 
here,’’ he said. “We want to see 
in them an intense desire to be 


winners; not only on the football 
field, but on through life.’’ 

“We want to see young men 
coming out of here who won’t lay 


down to life’s problems; men 
who will fight to the end to be 
winners. We hope that after they 
leave here, when life gets rough, 
they’ll just get rougher,’’ he 
explained. 

McGinty’s drive as a football 
coach derives fundamentally 
from one thing: He loves the 
game. 

“I’ve always enjoyed it,’’ he 
said. “I feel like I’m contributing 
to the education and overall 
growth of the kids here.’’ 

McGinty points out that 
coaching is a profession that is 
never dull, and the only time he 
wishes that he weren’t a coach is 
after a loss. 

“But that only lasts for about 
a day,’’ he added. 

Being a head football coach 
isn’t all fun and excitement, but 
McGinty maintains that his love 
for the game and genuine concern 
for young people enables him to 
overcome any hardships that 
stand in his way. 

To the observer, he might 
represent the “Bear Bryant’’ 
mold of coach; kind and con¬ 
siderate of his players, yet 
rawboned and demanding of their 
performances both on and off the 
field. But to himself, he’s an 
individualist. 


“I’ve always felt like I 
established my own individuali¬ 
ty,’’ he said. “All my life I’ve 
never worried about what anyone 
else thought about how I did 
things.’’ 

“I always just did my own 
thing. I just don’t feel like you 
can compare me to any other 
coach,’’ said the sandy-haired 
mentor. “I’m my own person and 
I’ve never followed in anybody 
else’s footsteps.’’ 

Whether he is like famous or 
successful coaches, he turns out 
quality football players in similar 
fashion. 

Three of McGinty’s past 
players hold positions in the Na¬ 
tional Football League, one plays 
in the United States Football 
League, and a couple are playing 
in Canada. 

Former TJC players are also 
biding their time at universities 
such as Tulane, University of 
Texas, Rice, Minnesota, Mem¬ 
phis State and San Angelo State. 

Success plays a vital role in the 
continuation of coaching careers 
world-wide. But in the case of 
Charlie McGinty, though success 
and winning are extremely im¬ 
portant, there is another bottom 
line--one composed with 
winning—in life. 



Photo by Kyle Hargrove 


TJC HEAD COACH CHARLIE MCGINTY celebrates on the field 
with his players following a recent victory over Blinn. McGinty’s 
enthusiasm and excitement are contagious, as is evidenced by 
the high level of intensity the Apaches display on the field. 


On TJC Campus 

Campus sororities, fraternities make life interesting 


By Suzette Adams 
staff writer 


TJC offers nine sororities and 
fraternities to student. Four 
sororities and four fraternities are 
social only; one of each is limited 
to band members. 

Social sororities include: Alpha 
Delta Sigma, Sans Souci, Tau 
Beta Sigma and Zeta Phi Omega. 

Fraternities include: Alpha Tau 
Alpha, Delta Upsilon, Kappa 
Kappa Psi, Pi Kappa Alpha and 
Sigma Phi Epsilon. 

Delta Upsilon 

Delta Upsilon, founded in 
1962, is the oldest national frater¬ 
nity on campus. The purpose of 
DU is “to help develop leader¬ 
ship and skills in working with 
other people,’’ said President Jim 
Jones. 

DU had five rush parties, two 
wet and three dry. The purpose 
of rush parties is “to get to know 
the people who want to pledge,’’ 
said Jones. 

Officers include: Vice Presi¬ 
dent Doug Tomlin, Treasurer 
Berry Walston, Sergeant-at-arms 
Bret Broadnax, Pledge Trainer 
Vernon Yates and Secretary 
Bruce Farmer. 

DU sponsor is Foreign 
Language Coordinator John 
Hayes. 

DU meets at 7 p.m. on Mon¬ 
days in the Student Center Greek 
Room. Membership costs are an 
initiation fee of $140 plus $25 
monthly dues. 

Kappa Kappa Psi 

Kappa Kappa Psi fraternity, 
founded in 1973, this semester 


has 13 active members. Kappa 
Kappa Psi is a service fraternity 
for bandsmen whose purpose is to 
assist the social development of 
its members so they will be more 
able to work with others. 

Officers are: President Brian 
Donnell, Vice President Jonn 
Weaver, Historian Gary Bush, 
Treasurer Patrick Johnson and 
Secretary Todd Lawhorn. Kappa 
Kappa Psi sponsor is Band Direc¬ 
tor Jack Smith. 

Kappa Kappa Psi meets on 
Saturdays in the band hall. 
Fraternity membership costs $40 
per school year. 

Pi Kappa Alpha 

Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity was 
founded in 1968. Pikes have 24 
active members. 

The purpose of Pi Kappa Alpha 
is “to promote brotherly love and 
friendship through community 
service and parties,’’ said Pike 
President Garland Pack. 

The Pikes gave five rush par¬ 
ties this semester, three wet and 
two dry. The purpose of these 
parties said Pack, is “to find guys 
with Pike material.’’ 

Officers are: Vice President 
Preston Gilley, Student Senate 
Representative Brian Donnell, 
Athletic Chairman Mark 
Schorlemer, Treasurer Bill 
Woodall, Secretary Dee Ramvin, 
Sergeant-at-arms Steve Pittman, 
Rush Chairman Mark Lyon, 
Pledge Trainer Edwin Stock- 
inger, Alumni Chairman Bill 
Pope and Little Sister Coor¬ 
dinator Keith Rodenburg. Pike 
sponsor is Marc Levesque. 

Pikes meet at 6 p.m. Mondays 
in the Student Center. Member¬ 


ship includes $90 initiation fee 
plus an additional $25 a month. 

Sigma Phi Epsilon 

Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity, 
founded in 1901, has 30 active 
members this year. The purpose 
of SPE is “to promote academics 
and social development,’’ accor¬ 
ding to Pledge Educator Rick 
Good. 

The Sig Eps gave four fall rush 
parties, three wet and one dry. 

Other officers are: President 
Jeff Johnson, Vice President 
Bruce Woodfin, Secretary Mitch 
Locklin and Treasurer Paul 
Purcell. Sigma Phi Epsilon spon¬ 
sor is Scott Slaughter. 

The Sig Eps meet at 7 p.m. 
Sundays in the Student Center. 
The cost of membership is an in¬ 
itiation fee of $110, followed by 
$160 dues per semester. 

To promote academics, Sig Ep 
charges any pledge with a grade 
point average of 3.5 only $80 per 
semester. A pledge with a 4.0 
average pays no dues, said Good. 

Sans Souci 

Sans Souci sorority, which was 
founded in 1949, has 12 active 
members this year. 

The sorority’s purpose, says 
President Robin Karikoff, is “to 
promote sisterhood, do communi¬ 
ty services and to assist the in¬ 
tellectual, social and spiritual 
development of its members. 

The Sans Soucis gave four rush 
parties this semester, two for 
women only. Rush parties, said 
Karikoff, “give the incoming 
freshman a chance to get to know 
the members of the sorority.” 

Karikoff thinks being in a 


sorority will help members later 
in life by “developing their 
organizing skills, as well as their 
ability to relate to and deal with 
people on a day-to-day basis.” 

Other officers are: Vice Presi¬ 
dent Stephanie Powell, Secretary 
Lisa Jones, Pledge Trainer Wen¬ 
dy Fisher, Pledge Counselor 
Angie Whittiker, Rush Chairman 
Pam Brown, Publicity Chairman 
Jackie Mostyn, Historian Phyllis 
McIntosh, Student Senate 
Representative Shannon 
Beauman, Chaplain Kerri. 
Metzer, Sergeant-at-arms Rosan¬ 
na DePaoli and Alumni Relations 
Shannon Beauman. 

Souci sponsor is Midmanage¬ 
ment Instructor Nell Warren. 

Soucis meet Monday nights in 
the Student Center Greek Room. 

The initial cost to join Sans 
Souci is $35 plus semester dues 
of $40. 

Alpha Delta Sigma 

Alpha Delta Sigma, which was 
founded in 1973, has eight active 
members. The purpose of ADS is 
“to develop loyalty, friendship, 
sisterhood and closeness among 
members,” said President Loret¬ 
ta Nays. 

Other officers are: Vice Presi¬ 
dent Fay Williams, Secretary 
Natalie Vincent, Treasurer Eileen 
Garland, Dean of Pledges Regina 
Bartee, Parliamentarian Simmone 
Loudres, Student Senate 
Representative June Brown who. 
is also historian and Sponsor 
Gloria Johnson. 

ADS meets at 2 p.m. Wednes¬ 
day in the Student Center. 

Tau Beta Sigma 

Tau Beta Sigma sorority. 


founded in 1973, has eight active 
members. The sorority’s purpose 
is “to promote the existence and 
welfare of college bands and bet¬ 
ter relations between the 
students,” says Band Instructor 
Gladys Best, their sponsor. 

Officers are: President Lisa 
Calvert, Vice President Lori 
Poulan, Secretary Jackie Terry, 
Treasurer Kristi Kleam nd 
Historian Kathy Poindexter. 

The sorority meets in the band 
hall in Genecov Building. 
Membership costs $20 per year. 

Zeta Phi Omega 

Zeta Phi Omega sorority was 
founded May 24, 1967. It has 12 
active members. 

The purpose of Zeta Phi 
Omega, says President Judy Lat- 
ta, is “to participate in college 
and community activities and to 
promote sisterhood among its 
members.” 

The Zetas gave six rush parties 
this semester, three wet and three 
dry. The purpose of these parties, 
says Latta, is “to meet people in¬ 
terested in the sorority and select 
girls we feel can help the Zetas. ” 

Officers include: Vice Presi¬ 
dent Katy Reed, Secretary- 
Treasurer Sandy Prather, Rush 
Chairman Tanya Smith who is 
also pledge counselor, Pledge 
Trainer Sheri Galzner, who is 
also Sergeant-at-arms, Historian- 
Sports Chairman Pam Dunfee, 
Student Senate Representative 
Tammy Pederson who is also 
records clerk, Alumni Relations 
Molly Strudwick, Publicity 
Chairman Lee Hall and Chaplain 
Martha Martinez. 
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In 45-0 rout 

Apaches blast Tarleton State 


By Tommy Marsh 
staff writer 

TJC combined a consistent 
rushing attack and a torrid pass¬ 
ing game to annihilate Tarleton 
State University junior varsity 
45-0 last Thursday. 

As expected the Apaches, who 
downed the Tarleton varsity 
squad last season, had little trou¬ 
ble disposing of the sub-varsity 
Texans. 

Apache Sophomore Kenny Ray 
Joines had his best receiving 
game this season with more than 
100 yards in receptions. This in¬ 
cluded a 58-yard first quarter 
scoring strike from Quarterback 
Alan Hafford. 

TJC drew first blood late in 
first period when Marvin Allen 
barrelled over from the three. 


With Matt Banks’ extra point, the 
Apaches posted a 7-0 lead. 

After a Texan turnover, the 
Apaches struck again less than a 
minute later as Hafford connected 
on the 58-yard toss to Joines. 

Less than six minutes later the 
Tribe upped their lead to 35-0 and 
the game was all but over. 

The third Apache score came 
only five plays into the second 
period following a Texan punt 
blocked by TJC’s Merville 
Johnson. Hafford rolled out and 
kept the ball on the next play, 
scoring from the five. 

The next drive found Allen 
scoring his second touchdown of 
the night on a 22-yard jaunt, and 
the score was 28-0. 

Another quarterback-receiver 
duo got into the action before the 
half ended, as Norman McGilbra 


hit Kevin Simon cutting across 
the left side. The result was a 
41-yard touchdown giving the 
Apaches a 35-0 halftime lead. 

Third period went scoreless as 
the Apaches went to the bench 
late in the period, but they added 
10 more points in the final stanza. 

James Spikes scored on a one- 
yard burst early in fourth quarter, 
and Banks added a 25-yard field 
goal to ice the victory. 

TJC amassed 572 yards total 
offense in the contest, their 
highest output this season. 

Hafford contributed a fine per¬ 
formance, though playing only 
about half the game. He threw for 
more than 140 yards. 

TJC meets Kilgore College at 
7:30 p.m. Saturday in Kilgore. 



APACHE LINEMAN Jeff Nutall prepares to 
make mincemeat of Tarleton State Junior Var¬ 
sity quarterback Thursday night. The Apache 


Photo by Kyle Hargrove 

defense recorded their third shutout in five 
games, blanking the Texans 45-0. TJC meets 
arch-rival Kilgore at Kilgore Saturday night. 



Tyler CocarCola Bottling Co. 


Tennis Tech 
program unique 

By Rob Bingham 
staff writer 

The Tennis Tech program is unique, the only one of its kind 
in the world, said Recreation Leadership Coordinator Steve Smith. 

The two-year course enables a student to get a recreation leader¬ 
ship degree. This program teaches various skills, both how to teach 
tennis as well as how to improve one’s own game. This program 
also teaches the business side of tennis. 

Dr. Eugene Allen, former TJC Board of Trustees president and 
an avid tennis player, started the program in 1973. Smith, who 
now runs the program, is in his fourth year here. 

Smith became interested in teaching tennis, he said, after he was 
injured playing ice hockey. It was suggested he play tennis for 
therapy. Smith got caught up in tennis and liked it so much he decid¬ 
ed to go in tennis professionally. He likes tennis even more because 
it is a game in. which he can travel and make money. 

Many world famous tennis pros have taught clinics here, Smith 
said. Two of the most famous are Vic Braden and Dennis 
Vandermeer. 

In the summer many tennis tech students work at big tennis 
camps. Students go all over the world to work in tennis camps. 

Students come from 25 states and 12 countries to study tennis 
tech, Smith said. 

The job rate for graduates of this course is 100 percent. Most 
students get jobs working as assistant pros at a club or even as 
head pro at a club, Smith said, all over the country and all over 
the world. 

Students feel very lucky to have an opportunity to participate 
in a program like this one, student Glen Zell said. 

This is a very good program because it teaches you a lot and 
because there are very good people running the program, said Dave 
Wiest. 

Tennis is a sport with many job opportunites. That is why the 
future of this program looks so good, Smith said. 


Rose Run to open 
early Saturday 


Runners and joggers will gather at the Rose Garden for the 11th 
annual Tyler Rose Run starting at 8 a.m. Saturday. 

Entering either the 10K or the one-mile Fun Run will cost $9 the 
day of the race. Entrants may register between 6 and 7:30 a.m. 
Saturday. 

The Run is established by East Texas’ oldest running club, the Tyler 
Rose Runners. The Run is sponsored for the first time this year by 
Medical Center Hospital and The Athlete in Tyler. 

Registration blanks are available at TJC Student Affairs Office, 
Medical Center, The Athlete, The Sportster, Racquet and Jog, Star¬ 
ting Point Travel, the YMCA and the University of Texas at Tyler. 

Runners who participate in either event will receive a T-shirt, head- 
band and shoe laces, plus other gifts from area merchants in their 
race packets. Packets may be picked up prior to race day at The Athlete 
in Broadway Square Mall. 

The first male and female to cross the finish line in the 10K Rose 
Run will receive a bouquet of roses and a plaque. 

Runners who are 18 years old or older in either event will be eligi¬ 
ble for a drawing for a 5 day, 4 night trip for two to Cozumel, Mex¬ 
ico, courtesy of Starting Point Travel and Medical Center Hospital. 

The run is endorsed by Tyler Chamber of Commerce and Tyler 
Rose Runners. It is listed in the Texas Grand Prix Series, a state¬ 
wide competitive listing of 22 running events in which runners com¬ 
pete for prizes. 


$11.99 MEAL DEAL 


This coupon is good for two medium pizzas with up to two toppings 
and a pitcher of soft drink for $11.99. Present this coupon with guest 
check. Not valid with any other coupon or offer. DINE IN ONLY, 
please. 

Expiration: &=> ^ 

Oct. 18 00© 


209 WSW Loop 323 
561-6012 

2119 ESE Loop 323 
561-1455 


Pisz&jLm I \ 

Ptor pizza out ItliPissa Inn. 























